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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 


ADOLF  C3-4bN  NOE 
The  University  of  (Chicago  ia    tr      j  oT 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Gratz,  in  Austria,  a  feud  broke  out  between  two  so-called  Bur- 
schenschaften  on  one  side  and  all  the  united  Finken-V ereine  on 
the  other  side.  It  may  be  added  that  Finken-V  ereine  are  the 
student  clubs  and  associations  whose  purpose  is  not  merely  of  a 
social  character,  but  whose  members  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  interest  in  athletics,  music,  or  scholarship.  The  Finken-V  ereine 
do  not  require  their  members  to  wear  colored  caps  and  ribbons, 
nor  do  they  insist  upon  regular  dueling  combats,  and  they  are 
also  less  conducive  to  the  practice  of  heavy  drinking.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Burschenschaften  and  Corps  attract  as  members  the 
more  socially  inclined  students  who  are  willing  to  fight  on  small  or 
merely  pretended  provocation  and  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of 
their  time  in  banqueting  and  drinking. 

To  come  back  to  our  feud,  the  manner  in  which  it  originated 
was  as  follows:  In  a  public  meeting  of  the  student-body,  certain 
members  of  the  two  Burschenschaften  affirmed  that  the  Finken 
did  not  have  such  a  well-defined  feeling  of  personal  honor  as  had 
the  Burschen.  As  a  result,  the  chairmen  of  the  Burschenschaften 
were  challenged  to  a  duel  by  the  chairmen  of ,  the  Finken-V  ereine. 
Then  the  members  of  the  two  groups  of  opponents  challenged 
each  other  until  every  member  of  each  Verein  was  booked  for  two 
or  more  duels  with  some  Burschen.  The  latter  had  received  at 
least  a  dozen  challenges  each.  The  duels  were  to  be  fought  out 
with  sharp  broadswords,  and  the  opponents,  who  in  most  instances 
had  never  seen  each  other  before,  had  to  fight  stripped  to  the  waist 
with  only  a  light  protection  on  neck  and  wrist. 

After  about  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  duels  thus  arranged 
had  been  fought  out,  the  police  became  informed  of  the  matter  and 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Most  of  the  combatants  had  been  more  or  less 
seriously  injured,  but  strange  to  say,  nobody  was  killed. 
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Similar  differences  between  the  student  organizations  are 
continually  arising,  and  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  universities  in  the 
German-speaking  countries — in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 

I.    HISTORY  OF  THE  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

For  an  understanding  of  the  relation  which  the  German  student 
organizations  bear  to  one  another  and  to  the  student-body  as  a 
whole  we  must  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  history  of  their  growth 
and  development.  The  oldest  continental  universities  were 
governed  in  early  days  by  corporations  consisting  of  students 
grouped  according  to  nationality.  Thus  the  German  students  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  were  organized  in  one  corporation  called  the  Natio 
Teutonica.  In  Paris  they  formed,  together  with  the  Englishmen, 
the  Natio  Almanica.  It  may  be  added  that  the  University  of  Padua 
at  that  time  had  twenty-five  corporations  of  different  nationalities 
headed  by  the  Natio  Teutonica,  which  possessed  two  votes  in 
university  matters.  When  the  first  German  university  was  founded 
in  1348  in  Prague,  the  student  membership  was  divided  into  four 
nationalities:  Bohemians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Poles.  The 
situation  was  similar  in  the  other  and  later  German  universities, 
whose  foundations  followed  that  of  Prague  (Vienna,  1384;  Heidel- 
berg, 1386;  Cologne,  1388;  Erfurt,  1392;  Wiirzburg,  1402,  etc.). 

In  the  German  universities  the  national  organizations  were 
called  Landsmannschaften.  Every  student  was  assigned  to  mem- 
bership in  one  or  another,  according  to  his  nationality.  There 
were  always  a  number  of  nationalities  combined  in  one  Lands- 
mannschaft.  Frequently  a  Landsmannschaft  had  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  several  colleges  which  composed  the  mediaeval 
university.  They  had  also  their  own  dormitories  called  Bursen. 
The  latter  term  was  also  applied  to  the  occupants  of  such  a  house, 
and  Burse,  later  Bursche,  became  a  general  name  for  student. 
Even  now  the  German  student  calls  himself  a  Bursche  after  his 
first  year. 

The  Landsmannschaften  lasted  until  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  their  importance  varied  greatly  at  different  times  and 
places.  They  never  exerted  the  same  influence  in  Germany, 
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however,  as  did  the  Nationes  in  Bologna  or  Padua.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  German  universities  had  always  been  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Doctor es  and  Magistri  who  constituted  the  faculty. 
Later,  of  course,  it  passed  entirely  into  their  hands. 

A  Landsmannschaft  usually  took  care  of  its  sick  and  needy 
members  and  assisted  them  in  their  disputes  with  the  authorities 
or  the  citizens.  If  a  member  of  a  Landsmannschaft  received  an 
offense  or  a  slight  at  the  hands  of  a  member  of  a  Zunft,  or  mechanics' 
guild,  a  regular  feud  followed  between  the  students  and  the  guild. 
The  bloody  fights  which  sometimes  resulted  were  frequently  a  source 
of  much  trouble  for  the  university  authorities,  and  led  to  serious 
disputes  between  the  latter  and  the  city  councils.  In  many 
instances  the  sovereign  in  whose  territory  the  university  was  located 
had  to  interfere  and  to  suppress  the  hostilities  between  university 
and  burghers. 

When  the  rough  morals  of  the  seventeenth  century  gave  way  to 
the  greater  refinement  of  social  life  in  the  eighteenth,  the  Lands- 
mannschaften  became,  more  or  less,  organizations  of  a  purely  social 
character.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  became  customary  to 
call  them  Corps,  under  which  name  they  still  exist  in  large  numbers 
at  the  German  universities.  At  the  present  day,  however,  their 
organization  and  composition  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  nation- 
ality of  their  members.  Nevertheless,  the  Corps  are  still  named 
after  German  countries  or  provinces,  and  their  members  wear  caps 
and  ribbons  with  the  colors  of  the  respective  states. 

Soon  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  new  forms  of  student  organiza- 
tions sprang  up.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Burschen- 
schaften.  Their  aim  was  essentially  of  a  patriotic  character. 
They  cultivated  in  their  members  the  idea  of  a  united  Germany, 
and  they  adopted  for  their  caps  and  ribbons  a  combination  of  black 
and  red  and  gold,  the  colors  of  the  great  national  party  which 
strove  for  a  new  German  Empire.  Black  and  gold  (yellow)  were 
the  old  imperial  colors,  which  are  still  those  of  Austria.  When  the 
new  German  Empire  was  founded  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia, 
whose  colors  are  black  and  silver  (white) ,  the  new  German  national 
flag  consisted  of  black  and  white  and  red. 

The  political  tendencies  of  the  Burschenschaften  were  for  a  while 
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quite  obnoxious  *to  the  German  government,  and  in  various  states 
their  members  were  subject  to  severe  prosecutions  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  In  1871  the  German  Empire  became  united,  but 
the  Burschenschaften,  whose  hopes  thus  ended  in  fruition,  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  mere  social  clubs. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  many  other  organizations 
were  formed  at  the  German  universities.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  The  first  embraces  those  who  are  interested 
in  athletics  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  Among  them  are  prominent 
the  Turn-Vereine,  which  promote  gymnastics,  and  the  many  other 
clubs  whose  interest  centers  in  tennis,  football,  rowing,  bicycling, 
mountain  climbing,  and  so  forth.  Frequently  a  man  is  a  member 
of  several  such  clubs;  and  clubs  of  similar  interests,  but  located 
at  different  universities,  are  combined  in  national  federations 
(Kartelle).  Since  all  universities  provide  instruction  in  fencing, 
and  many  in  horseback  riding,  no  special  organizations  exist 
for  the  promotion  of  these  sports. 

The  second  group  comprises  the  Akademische  Gesang-Vereine, 
or  university  clubs  for  vocal  music.  They  are  very  popular,  since 
the  German  students  are  usually  fond  of  music  and  in  most  cases 
have  enjoyed  a  good  training  in  singing  at  the  secondary  schools. 

In  the  third  group  belong  various  scholarly,  scientific,  or  tech- 
nical clubs  (Wissenschaftliche  und  Fach-Vereine).  They  exist  in 
large  numbers  at  the  universities  and  usually  represent  history, 
theology,  classical  philology,  modern  languages,  literature,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  agriculture, 
engineering,  mining,  commerce,  etc. 

These  three  groups  of  organizations,  differing  in  their  nature 
and  objects  from  the  Corps  and  Burschenschaften,  usually  co-operate 
or  frequently  form  a  federation  at  the  university  which  is  called 
Vereinigung  der  nicht-farbentragenden  Vereine  (federation  of  clubs 
that  do  not  wear  colors),  because  their  members  do  not  wear  caps 
and  ribbons.  More  common  is  the  expression  Finkenschaft, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  totality  of  organized  students  outside 
of  the  Corps  and  Burschenschaften. 

The  organized  student-body  of  a  German  university  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  contain  three  distinctive  groups:  the  Corps,  the 
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Burschenschaften,  and  the  Finken-Vereine.  There  is  usually  a  good 
deal  of  friction  between  these  groups.  Almost  every  student 
belongs  to  one  of  them,  and  may  in  due  course  be  drawn  into  the 
troubles  of  his  own  organization. 

II.      THE  SEVERAL  ORGANIZATIONS  DISTINGUISHED 

i.  The  "Corps" — These  form  a  national  federation  called  the 
Kb'sener  Senior  en-Konvent,  because  the  chairmen  (Senioren)  of 
the  Corps  meet  every  year  in  Kosen,  a  little  town  between  Halle 
and  Weimer,  to  discuss  common  affairs.  There  are  several  hundred 
Corps  in  the  different  German  universities  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland.  Their  number  varies  from  year  to  year,  since 
new  Corps  are  frequently  organized  and  others  are  dissolved,  or, 
by  order  of  the  university  authorities,  are  suspended  for  a  time. 

The  well-to-do  Corps  own  their  own  houses;  others  at  least  rent 
a  meeting-room  in  an  inn  or  hotel.  There  they  assemble  daily  at 
dinner  and  at  supper,  and  the  older  members  instruct  the  younger 
men  in  the  conventional  rules  (Kommenf)  and  in  fencing.  The 
chairman  of  the  Corps  is  the  Hen  Senior.  He  presides  at  the 
table  and  especially  at  the  weekly  Kneipe  or  banquet.  He  also 
represents  the  Corps  in  the  latter's  relations  with  the  university 
and  with  the  other  organizations. 

Every  member  wears  a  cap  in  the  colors  of  the  Corps  and  a  silk 
ribbon  of  the  same  colors  over  his  breast,  from  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  left  hip,  under  his  coat.  On  special  occasions  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps,  the  Chargierten,  wear  a  kind  of  uniform  consisting 
of  a  black  velvet  coat,  white  riding-breeches,  and  high  boots  of 
patent  leather.  To  this  is  added  a  sword  whose  guard  is  adorned 
with  the  colors  of  the  Corps.  The  Corps  has  also  a  flag,  which  is 
borne  by  a  standard-bearer  on  important  occasions. 

The  members  are  divided  into  Burschen  (older  students)  and 
Fiichse  (Freshmen).  The  Fuchse  are  assigned  to  certain  Burschen 
for  instruction  in  the  conventionalities  which  a  Corps-Student 
is  expected  to  observe.  Above  all  they  have  to  become  experts 
in  handling  the  rapier  (Schldger)  and  broadsword  (Sabel).  They 
are  expected  soon  to  participate  in  the  so-called  Bestimmungs- 
mensurj  that  is,  a  duel  with  sharp  rapiers  for  the  sake  of  practice. 
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Every  part  of  the  body  is  protected  except  the  face,  even  the  eyes 
being  shielded.  As  a  result  a  member's  cheeks  are  usually  per- 
manently adorned  with  a  few  scars  from  the  Bestimmungsmensur. 
If  the  Corps-Student  is  challenged  or  has  to  challenge  another  stu- 
dent he  must  fight  with  broadswords,  stripped  to  the  waist.  A  good 
swordsman  is  highly  respected  among  his  colleagues,  and  is  rarely 
insulted.  These  insults  are  usually  the  merest  trifles.  Some- 
body has  stared  at  someone  else  or  has  made  a  remark  which  some- 
one resents.  No  excitement  must  be  shown,  and  no  blows  are 
exchanged.  Two  seconds  from  each  side  arrange  the  matter,  pro- 
vide for  a  quiet  place  where  the  police  are  not  likely  to  interfere, 
and  see  that  a  physician  will  be  at  hand.  The  day  after  the  chal- 
lenge the  duelists  meet  and  strike  each  other  according  to  certain 
rules.  They  fight  until  one  combatant  is  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood,  or  until  he  is  so  disabled  that  he  cannot  continue.  Then  the 
honor  of  the  one  " insulted"  is  restored.  Both  combatants  shake 
hands,  if  they  are  still  able  to  do  so,  and  have  their  wounds  treated. 
Some  old  fighters  get  through  with  more  than  thirty  duels.  It  is 
almost  a  miracle  that  so  few  casualties  or  permanent  disabilities, 
such  as  the  loss  of  eyesight  or  of  limb,  result. 

There  is  now  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  Germany  against  the 
duel,  but  is  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  combats.  Dueling  is  an  old  German  custom.  The 
students  of  the  mediaeval  university  used  to  wear  swords  and  knives 
and  fought  out  their  differences  on  the  spot.  It  is  only  since  the 
seventeenth  century  that  such  fights  have  become  more  formal 
and  are  required  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  dueling  code. 

The  military  education  which  every  German  youth  receives 
has  added  to  the  dueling  spirit.  It  has  made  fencing  more  general 
among  students  who  are  not  members  of  the  Corps  and  Burschen- 
schaften.  Now  every  young  man  who  hopes  to  receive  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army-reserves  must  be  very  particular  about  his  honor 
(Ehre),  as  the  ruling  classes  call  it.  Even  the  slightest  insult, 
if  unavenged,  may  disqualify  him  for  the  army,  and  his  social 
position  in  ordinary  life  would  immediately  and  permanently 
suffer  in  consequence. 

There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  beer  drinking  at  the  banquets  of 
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the  Corps,  but  public  opinion  is  becoming  opposed  to  this.  In 
the  present  generation  of  German  students  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency toward  temperance,  and  the  consumption  of  beer  among 
students  will  probably  be  materially  reduced  in  a  short  time.  This 
will,  in  turn,  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  duels,  because  most  of 
them  can  directly  or  indirectly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
liquor. 

There  is  much  hospitality  among  members  of  different  Corps, 
and  the  former  members,  the  alte  H  err  en  (alumni),  who  have  left 
the  university,  are  frequent  guests  with  their  respective  Corps. 

Most  Corps  also  insist  upon  regular  attendance  on  university 
courses  by  their  members,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  dueling, 
together  with  the  consumption  of  much  beer,  does  not  always  agree 
with  serious  study.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  candidates  for  examina- 
tions or  students  in  advanced  semesters  are  excused  from  regular 
attendance  at  their  Corps-Haus.  They  go  there  only  once  a  week 
and  are  now  called  Nicht-aktive  Mitglieder  (inactive  members). 
Thus  the  Corps-Student  begins  as  Fucks,  then  becomes  Aktiver 
Bursch,  later  Nicht-aktiver  Bursch;  and  finally,  after  he  has  left 
the  university,  is  termed  Alter  Herr. 

There  is  one  day  in  the  year  when  the  Corps  tries  to  assemble 
all  living  members.  That  is  on  the  Griindungs-Fest,  or  anniversary 
of  its  foundation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  fiftieth  or  even 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  Corps  is  a  great  affair  which  lasts 
several  days  and  leaves  many  headaches  in  its  trail. 

2.  The  "Burschenschaften" — The  present-day  Burschenschaften 
are  very  much  like  the  Corps;  they  differ  largely  only  in  respect  to 
their  past  history.  But  there  is  a  strong  movement  among  them 
to  abolish  the  duel,  and  this  has  caused  a  sharp  division  in  their 
ranks.  A  number  of  Burschenschaften  were  established,  among 
whose  principles  was  the  determination  to  refuse  dueling  under  all 
circumstances,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  the  university 
authorities.  If  this  were  not  the  case  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  insulting  and  the  harassing  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
on  the  part  of  the  dueling  organizations.  The  non-dueling  Burschen- 
chaften  are  already  numerous  and  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
They  refuse  the  duel  on  the  ground  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the 
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church  and  by  the  law.  Some  of  these  organizations,  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic,  are  of  a  decidedly  religious  character.  They 
are  strongly  supported  by  the  clergy  and  the  professors  of  the 
divinity  schools. 

3.  The  "  Finken-Vereine." — Among  these  the  principal  group 
has  already  been  described  as  comprising  the  athletic  clubs.  Fore- 
most among  these  are  the  Turn-Vereine,  which  were  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  were  the  first  student 
organizations  formed  for  athletic  purposes.  They  cultivate 
regular  in-  and  outdoor  gymnasium  work,  and  usually  each  one  has 
an  enrolled  membership  of  several  hundred  young  men.  They 
own  their  gymnasiums  and  are  under  no  direct  supervision  of  the 
university.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  they  have  added  foot- 
ball, golf,  tennis,  wrestling,  track  work,  and  various  pushball 
games  to  their  list  of  activities.  Lately  the  competitive  element 
has  been  introduced,  and  teams  of  various  German  universities 
now  play  against  each  other  and  against  non-academic  clubs. 

Wherever  the  local  conditions  have  permitted,  mountain  climb- 
ing or  rowing  have  been  made  the  object  of  some  student  clubs. 
The  Alpine  universities  like  Innsbruck,  Gratz,  Munich,  Zurich, 
etc.,  have  their  Alpine  clubs,  and  Berlin,  Kiel,  etc.,  haye  rawing 
associations.  Many  universities  have  large  bicycle  clubs.  Bicycle 
races  are  popular  in  Germany  and  the  academic  clubs  hold  many 
records.  Usually  they  possess  their  own  fine  racing- tracks. 

The  Gesang-Vereine,  or  clubs  for  vocal  music,  are  large  and 
popular.  They  give  vocal  training  to  their  members,  and  combine 
with  it  many  social  pleasures.  Every  year  they  give  public  con- 
certs, the  returns  of  which  are  devoted  to  some  charitable  purpose, 
such  as  student  sick-funds,  etc. 

The  Wissenschaftliche  and  Fach-Vereine  vary  in  their  member- 
ship according  to  the  prominence  which  certain  subjects  enjoy 
in  the  various  universities.  Usually  several  subjects  receive  at- 
tention in  one  club ;  for  instance,  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy, 
or  physics  and  chemistry,  or  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine. 
The  members  meet  weekly,  and  frequently  some  of  them  take  their 
daily  meals  together.  The  weekly  meeting  is  devoted  to  a  lecture, 
given  by  a  member  or  a  professor  of  the  university,  and  to  social 
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pleasures.  Problems  of  mutual  interest  are  discussed,  and  the 
younger  students  are  assisted  by  their  older  colleagues  in  their 
studies.  Members  of  the  faculty  visit  the  clubs  frequently  and 
thus  form  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  students.  Every 
German  student  derives  ample  benefit  from  membership  in  such  a 
club,  and  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  subjects  of  their 
study  never  fail  to  join  their  wissenschaf flicker  Verein.  It  may  be 
added  that  all  Gesang-V  ereine  and  wissenschaf tliche  Vereine  have 
their  own  homes  outside  the  university.  These  consist  usually 
of  a  hall  rented  for  a  certain  day  in  the  week  during  the  season. 

The  Finken-V ereine  dispense  with  the  wearing  of  colors,  with 
fencing,  heavy  drinking,  and  Komment.  But  there  are  some  for- 
malities left.  At  their  festival  meetings  the  chairmen  wear  attire 
similar  to  that  worn  in  the  Corps.  They  have  their  club  flags, 
and  certain  rules  are  observed  during  the  formal  portions  of  their 
meetings.  Some  of  the  Finken-V  ereine  even  insist  that  their 
members  should  fight  duels,  if  they  are  challenged  to  do  so. 

III.      THE    STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    THE    UNIVERSITY 

The  university  authorities  have  but  little  jurisdiction  over  the 
several  student  organizations.  It  is  customary  to  announce  the 
election  of  the  chairmen  to  the  authorities;  also  on  the  formation 
of  a  new  club,  notice  is  given  to  the  Rektor  (president  of  the  uni- 
versity). Each  club  has  a  bulletin  board  in  some  university 
building.  To  all  important  functions  the  Rektor  and  the  Dekane 
(deans)  are  invited.  In  some  universities  the  senate  has  the 
right  to  suspend  an  organization  whose  members  are  guilty  of 
any  improper  conduct. 

The  history  of  the  German  universities  shows  that  there  has 
always  been  a  very  close  relation  between  student  body  and  faculty. 

The  great  national  and  political  movements  have  been  strongly 
represented  at  the  universities.  Sometimes  the  students  found 
leaders  among  the  faculties  in  their  progressive  tendencies;  some- 
times they  were  restrained;  and  in  such  cases  severe  clashes  have 
occurred  between  students  and  the  academic  authorities.  Any 
independent  move  of  the  students  could  only  be  effective  when 
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receiving  organized  support,  and  consequently  the  organized 
associations  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight. 

The  most  important  epochs  in  academic  life  occurred  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  the  mediaeval  scholastic 
system  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  Humanism  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  again  in  the  nineteenth,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when 
the  German  people  clamored  for  political  freedom  and  national 
unity.  In  those  early  days  it  was  the  Landsmannschaften,  and, 
in  the  later  period,  the  Burschenschaften  who  found  themselves  at 
war  with  the  authorities,  who  attempted  in  vain  to  compel  the 
continuance  of  outgrown  forms  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
life.  But  the  German  people  has  learned  to  look  upon  the  students 
as  the  spokesmen  of  public  opinion,  and  this  view  is  still  widespread 
and  active. 

A  strong  tie  existing  between  faculty  and  student  organiza- 
tions is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  professors  have  been  members  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  organizations,  and  are  still  alte  H  err  en. 
Most  of  the  younger  docents  are  regular  guests  at  the  student 
clubs,  and  there  is  an  uninterrupted  line  connecting  the  youngest 
Fucks  with  the  Rektor.  Both  have  common  interests  and  call 
themselves  cives  academici  and  citizens  of  the  universitas  literarum, 
the  great  republic  of  scholars.  This  spirit  manifests  itself  when- 
ever students  and  teachers  meet  at  the  hospitable  table  of  a  student 
organization.  Even  the  Rektor  magnificus,  who  must  be  addressed 
as  Eure  Magnifizenz  (your  magnificence)  during  the  one  year  of  his 
presidency  of  the  university,  knows  very  well  how  to  make  merry 
with  his  young  Kommilitonen,  as  the  students  call  each  other  at 
their  solemn  meetings.  Perhaps  the  extremely  democratic  spirit 
which  prevails  at  the  German  universities  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  president  and  deans  are  elected  yearly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
professors  by  their  colleagues  and  are  only  primi  inter  pares. 

IV.   THE    STUDENT    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    THE    PUBLIC 

The  educated  German  public  has  much  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  universities.  They  constitute  a  subject  for  national 
pride  and  are  regarded  as  leaders  in  intellectual,  social,  and  political 
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life.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  university  pro- 
fessor, and  that  many  new  national  movements  originated  and 
were  first  boldly  supported  in  the  universities.  There  is  no  class 
of  men  whose  position  carries  with  it  more  independence  than  that 
of  a  German  university  professor.  Even  the  highly  conservative 
Prussian  constitution  contains  a  paragraph  which  says,  "Die 
Wissenschaft  und  ihre  Lehre  ist  frei"  (scholarly  research  and  its 
teaching  is  unrestricted).  Only  the  member  of  parliament  has 
the  privilege  of  expressing  his  opinion  before  the  public  with  an 
equal  guarantee  of  freedom. 

This  high  esteem  in  which  the  university  professor  is  held  extends 
also  to  the  students,  and  the  latter  are  the  sometimes  spoiled  favor- 
ites of  the  nation.  Wherever  the  student  organizations  come  in 
contact  with  the  public  they  are  treated  with  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  great  public  balls,  which  are  annually  given  either  by  the 
entire  student  body  or  by  individual  organizations  constitute  the 
great  events  of  the  city.  The  high  functionaries  of  state  and 
municipality,  sometimes  even  the  sovereign,  attend  in  person. 
The  Hohenzollern  princes,  during  their  university  years,  regularly 
belong  to  a  Corps,  usually  to  the  "Borussia"  in  Bonn.  Even 
now  Emperor  William  regularly  visits  his  Corps  whenever  he  is 
in  Bonn,  and  takes  a  seat  at  the  banquet  table  adorned  with  the 
Corps  cap  and  ribbon. 

The  German  public  has  hitherto  regarded  with  much  leniency 
certain  features  of  student  life  which  in  other  places  would  be 
less  complacently  tolerated — for  instance,  dueling  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  liquors.  Dueling  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  the  authorities 
have  made  little  effort  to  suppress  it  among  students,  while  other 
persons  have  been  summarily  dealt  with  in  cases  of  similar  offenses. 

We  have  tried  to  show  how  the  development  of  the  student 
organizations  have  followed  that  of  the  universities.  The  old 
corporations  which  governed  the  mediaeval  university  were  the 
Nationes  in  which  the  students  were  grouped.  These  in  time 
became  Corps,  i.e.,  voluntary  associations  for  social  purposes, 
and  these  in  turn  were  supplemented  later  by  the  Burschenschaften 
and  finally  by  the  Finken-Vereine.  While  the  German  University 
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of  today  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  tendencies,  it  has  yet  retained 
many  of  the  forms  and  usages  of  older  times.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  student  organizations  offer  the  same  attractive  picture,  where 
hand  in  hand  with  modern  institutions  and  up-to-date  ideas  we 
find  the  carefully  preserved  practices  of  a  by-gone  age. 
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